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THE BLESSED VIRGIN IN THE LITURGY’ 


ARIOLOGY — that department of theology which 
is concerned with our Blessed Lady — normally re- 
gards Mary from the point of view of her relation- 
ship with God. ‘‘He that is mighty has done great 
things to me”’ is its central theme. And so there 

are passed in review, and established with exactitude, all her won- 
derful privileges — her Immaculate Conception, her perpetual vir- 
ginity, her divine Motherhood, her sinlessness, and so on: all the 
gifts and graces which Almighty God heaped upon her. 

But as my subject is our blessed Mother in the liturgy, I am 
proposing to treat of her from a somewhat different angle... . 
For which reason I shall begin by reminding you that we have 
two current meanings for the word “‘liturgy.” 

The primary meaning is that work of redemption which Christ 
our Lord first carried out by the sacrifice of the Cross, and which 
He now continues and applies through holy Mass, the sacraments 
and the office. 

The secondary and derived meaning is that official collection of 
prayers, readings and hyns by means of which Christ’s liturgy 
is continued: in fact, the ‘ext of Mass, sacraments and office. 

In treating of the subject, ““The Blessed Virgin in the Liturgy,” 
I might therefore search the texts of the Mass and the office for 
mention of her, and from them compile a sort of litany in her 
praise; I could put together and classify all the wonderful things 
which are there said about her —her dignity, her holiness, her 
purity, her majesty, her humility, and so forth. This would be a 
perfectly legitimate interpretation of the title. But, you will notice, 
it is taking the word “‘liturgy’’ only in its secondary and derived 
sense. 





*An address given at St. Louis, in the College Church. 
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Has our Blessed Mother no place in “‘liturgy’’ in its primary 
sense? ——- in the sense of that work of redemption which our Lord, 
her Son, carried out during His human life? Indeed she has! And 
a very wonderful part it is. .. . She collaborated, for our sakes, in 
that supreme liturgy which her divine Son carried out and still 
carries out for us.... 

Let it be clear once and for all that Christ’s liturgy is pre-emi- 
nent. Only by His liturgy were we redeemed (not by hers); He 
is the ONE Mediator between God and man. Without His liturgy, 
hers could never have been; or if, by some strange supposition, it 
could have been, it would have been ineffectual. All of us were 
redeemed by Christ and by Him only, and that is true of Mary 
herself. Nevertheless she is rightly termed ‘‘Co-redemptrix’’; for, 
though her liturgy was entirely subservient to His, she did in fact 
have a liturgy to perform, and it was a part of God's plan for our 
redemption. 

We were redeemed by Christ’s sacrifice. To understand this 
fully, it is necessary to understand the nature of sacrifice, which, 
accordingly, has been the subject of much discussion among theo- 
logians. And it happens that almost all theologians have been 
priests; so when considering the subject of sacrifice they have rather 
tended to concentrate or place emphasis on those elements of sacri- 
fice which essentially concern the exercise of priesthood. The ma- 
terial elements of sacrifice normally considered are three in number: 
there is a gift to be handed over to God’s sole dominion; there 
is an appointed person (the priest) whose function it is to do this; 
and there is a ritual act whereby it is carried out. 

But I want now to draw your attention to another element in 
sacrifice, one which until recently received but little attention. 
Thanks to the liturgical movement, however, its importance is 
becoming increasingly clearer. I refer to that element in sacrifice 
which is really presupposed by the other three, and precedes them 
both in the order of time and of intention. It is that for each 
specific act of sacrifice, someone must provide the material gift 
which the priest offers; and that ‘‘someone’’ can make the sacrifice 
his own (though not exclusively his own) by desiring that the 
priest offer it. 
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THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


We read in the book of Deuteronomy, Chapter 26: 


When thou art come into the land which the Lord thy God will 
give thee . . . thou shalt take the first of all thy fruits, and put 
them in a basket . . . and thou shalt go to the priest . . . and the 
priest, taking the basket from thy hand, shall set it before the altar 
of the Lord thy God, adoring the Lord thy God. 

In the Old Testament, then, the priest was to offer the sacrifice 
at the behest of one who brought him the gift and asked him to 
perform his function — his liturgy. If nobody brought him a 
gift for God, if nobody asked him to sacrifice, then he performed 
no liturgy. For him to sacrifice, there must first be someone — not 
a priest — who brought him the gift and asked him to sacrifice it. 
Really this ‘‘someone”’ was the originator of the sacrifice. The gift 
belonged to the “‘someone,”’ although the formal act whereby it 
was handed over to God was done by the priest, since a formality 
such as the priest’s liturgy was required by the majesty and holiness 
of God, with whom only an authorized person could have direct 
dealings. Moreover, God Himself was invisible to the worshiper, 
and was represented by the altar. Transference of the gift to the 
altar was then done by a person authorized by his position to have 
such direct dealings with God, namely, the priest. And, at this 
altar, the priest represented the worshiper by handing over, for 
him and in his name, the gift which he desired should be offered 
to God. But before any of this happened, there had to be a wor- 
shiper who provided the gift and desired the priest to perform 
his liturgy. 

Another example is from the New Testament. We read in St. 
Luke’s Gospel of a certain sacrifice which took place in the temple. 
A priest offered to God in sacrifice a pair of turtle-doves. But he 
only did this because the turtle-doves were brought to him by 
our Lady and St. Joseph, who desired him to sacrifice them in ful- 
fiment of the law about the first-born belonging to God. 

Mary and Joseph were the lay offerers in this sacrifice. It was 
truly their sacrifice, although it was the priest who did the ritual 
act. But he did this with a victim which they had provided, and 
he did it in their name. Certainly it was his sacrifice, because he 
did it. But equally certainly it was their sacrifice, for they pro- 
vided the victim and commissioned him to offer it. The priest 
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indeed performed a liturgy; but they also had a liturgy to perform, 
although it was different from the priest’s liturgy. 

In the New Dispensation such action by a lay offerer is not a 
necessary prerequisite to the Sacrifice of the New Law. The priest 
of the New Law needs no commission from any member of the 
laity, for, as Pope Pius XII reminds us in Mediator Dei, “‘the min- 
ister of the altar acts in the person of Christ considered as Head 
and as offering in the name of all the members.”” When the priest 
does so offer Mass in virtue of this “‘general commission,”’ any 
particular lay person shares in that Mass only by the general title 
of his membership of the Mystical Body. It is “‘his sacrifice’ no 
more — and no less— than it is the sacrifice of any other mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body. 

But it is possible for him to enter into it much more closely — 
to make it much more specifically ‘‘his sacrifice.” He can assist 
at the Mass and join his intention with that of the priest. Then 
it is much more “‘his sacrifice’ than that of those who are not 
present. And he can go yet further —he can ask the priest to 
offer sacrifice for him. Yet more — he can provide the actual bread 
and wine — the material gifts offered. If he does all this, then the 
Mass is “his sacrifice’ in the fullest possible sense in which those 
words may be predicated of any lay person. 

Now Christ our Lord, the great High-priest, offered sacrifice on 
Calvary. Calvary was His Sacrifice because He did it. But He was 
not the only liturgist there. There was a lay offerer too — one 
who provided the victim and willed that the High-priest should 
perform His liturgy. That lay offerer was our Blessed Lady. She 
was not a priest, but she offered that Sacrifice — just as the faith- 
ful present at Mass are not priests as is the one who stands at the 
altar, yet they truly offer sacrifice. The Mass is the priest’s sacri- 
fice and theirs. Calvary was His Sacrifice and hers. As we read in 
Mystici Corporis, ‘‘she it was who . . . ever most closely united 
with her Son, offered Him on Golgotha to the eternal Father.” 
Our Lady, then, was the prototype of the laity at Mass! 

For she fulfilled, in the liturgy of Calvary, the most intimate 
of the functions which it is open to the laity to fulfil at Mass. 
The closest way in which a lay offerer can enter into the Mass 
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THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


and make it most fully his own sacrifice is to assist at it, to provide 
the gift, and to desire the priest to sacrifice. And our Blessed Mother 
assisted at Calvary, provided the sacrificial gift, and desired the 
High-priest to sacrifice. 

She assisted at the Sacrifice. ‘““There stood beneath the Cross of 
Jesus, Mary, His Mother.” That needs no amplification! 

She provided the gift. That which was to be offered to God the 
Father in worship was the body and blood of Christ. But that 
flesh and blood came wholly from her. ‘Felix es sacra Virgo 
Maria,”’ cries the Church in her office, ‘‘thou are worthy of all 
praise, because there arose from thee the Sun of Justice, Christ our 
Lord.”’ “‘Blessed art thou, O Virgin Mary,” sings the Church in 
another office, ‘for thou didst fashion in thy womb Him who 
made thee!’’ Indeed the gift for the great Sacrifice came from her! 

Moreover He was hers not only by generation, but by law. 
According to the levitical law every first-born son had to be 
bought back from Temple-service in order to become fully the 
property of the parents. But this is precisely what our Lady had 
done in respect of her Son — she had bought Him back, forty 
days after He was born, by the sacrifice of the pair of turtle-doves, 
as the law prescribed. Wherefore now, because He was legally as 
well as naturally hers, she was in full possession. The Victim, 
therefore, which the High-priest offered on Calvary was provided 
and given by her. 

The next point to establish is that she did this in the name of 
the whole human race. She, as it were, commissioned the High- 
priest to perform His liturgy. Now what right or competence had 
she to do this? Was she in any position to do it? Yes, most cer- 
tainly! For she was in the position of “Second Eve.” 

Let us see precisely what that means. The purpose of the re- 
demption was to undo the fall. As St. Paul put it to the Corin- 
thians (1, 15:21): “A man had brought us death, and a man 
should bring us resurrection from the dead; just as all have died 
in Adam, so in Christ all will be brought to life.” 

But remember how that man, Adam, brought us death. His 
death-bringing act was done at the desire of a woman — the first 
Eve. It all started with her. Now think how the God-man, Christ, 
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the second Adam, brought us life. His life-bringing act all started 
with a woman too —- with her who was the second Eve. This 
parallel is indicated in the very account of the fall given in the 
Book of Genesis. There a woman and her seed were enslaved by 
Satan through the act of a man. But God promised that through 
another woman and her seed, mankind should be liberated. Just as 
there would be a man to undo what Adam did, so there would 
be a woman to undo what Eve did. Not only would there be a 
second Adam, but also a second Eve. The friendship between the 
first Eve and the serpent led to the ruin of the human race. The 
enmity between the second Eve and the serpent would lead to the 
salvation of the human race. And, just as Christ is the second 
Adam, so also is Mary the second Eve. 

This function of our Blessed Lady is only implicit in St. Paul’s 
doctrine of Christ as the second Adam. But it was understood from 
the very beginning by the Church, and is explicitly set forth by 
such early writers as St. Irenaeus, St. Justin, and Tertullian. 

St. Irenaeus, for instance, in his book Adversus Haereses (writ- 
ten about the year 170 A.D.), says: 

Eve was disobedient; for though still she was a virgin, she disobeyed 
. . . and thus made herself the cause of death both to herself and to 
the entire human race. Parallel-wise Mary, a virgin too, obeyed; and 
thus she made herself the cause of salvation, both for herself and for 
the entire human race. . . . For what was knotted could not be dis- 
entangled, had not the intertwinements of the knot been undone 
backwards . . . and so the knot tied by the disobedience of Eve 
received its untying by the obedience of Mary. For what the virgin 
Eve tied up by her disbelief, that did the Virgin Mary untie by 
her faith. 

The African writer Tertullian (about the year 200 A.D.) put 
the matter very well and succinctly: 

Into Eve, as yet a virgin, crept the word which was the framer of 
death. Equally into Mary, ever a virgin, was introduced the Word 
which was the builder-up of life. So that what by that sex had 
gone into perdition, by that same sex might be brought back unto 
salvation. 

To St. Augustine, if I mistake not, goes the credit for the dis- 
covery of that pleasant little literary conceit which points out that 
the name of Eva, when reversed, becomes Ave significant of our 
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THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


Blessed Mother. Hence the Mutans Evae nomen of the Vesper 
hymn. Another reference to our Lady’s position as second Eve 
occurs in the hymn for her Lauds: “Quod Eva tristis abstulit, Tu 
reddis almo germine. — What hapless Eve deprived us of, thou, 
by thy blessed offspring, didst restore.’’ A search through the lit- 
urgy of her masses and offices would bring to light several other 
references to this same truth. But it will be sufficient to instance 
the prayer used on her birthday, and on other occasions, wherein 
she is described as salutis exordium, the “beginning of our salva- 
tion.”’ For, just as Eve set in motion the train of events which led 
to the fall, so Mary set in motion those which led to our redemp- 
tion. 

Now Eve provided Adam with fruit, and, at her desire, he used 
it to be disobedient. Thus mankind was ruined. Mary provided 
for the second Adam the Fruit of her womb; He used it to be 
obedient (even unto the death of the Cross). Thus mankind was 
redeemed. In the part which Eve played were involved all the 
children of Eve. In the part which Mary played were involved all 
the children of Mary — which means all the redeemed; for, as 
Mother of Christ the Head, she is mother also of all His members. 


Let us go back now to the idea of sacrifice. This includes not 
only the essential liturgy of the priest, but also the liturgy of the 
laity. A lay person may provide the gift for the sacrifice and desire 
the priest to perform his priestly liturgy: and when that is the 
case, the priest offers the sacrifice on behalf of and in the name of 
that lay person; the sacrifice is then truly attributable to the giver. 

Now on Calvary Christ was the High-priest. It was required 
for the redemption that He offer sacrifice for and on behalf of 
mankind. But a lay person, who represented all who were to be 
redeemed, was actually there, did in fact provide the gift to be 
offered, and did desire that it be sacrificed. Mary did a lay-liturgy 
which went with His priestly liturgy; Mary, then, brought us all 
in the closest possible manner truly and rightly into the very 
redemptive Sacrifice itself. 

Well does the Church exclaim in an antiphon at Matins on the 
feast of the Assumption: ‘““Through thee were the gates of paradise 
opened to us.’’ Well does she apply to Mary in the epistle of an- 
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other of her Masses those words from the Book of Judith: ‘“The 
Lord in His power has blessed thee, because through thee He has 
annihilated our enemy!” 


To sum up: Mary on Calvary performed a liturgy in the re- 
demptive sacrifice of the great High-priest: she did all that the 
laity can do in the re-enactment of that same sacrifice in holy Mass. 
She provided for that sacrifice all that a lay-offerer can provide 
for this sacrifice— namely, personal assistance, the gift to be 
offered, and the desire that it be offered. As His Mother she dis- 
posed of His flesh and blood which she had herself formed in her 
womb and which was legally hers. As the second Eve, standing 
beside the second Adam, she willed that He perform His task for 
all the children of Adam. 


Mary on Calvary —the prototype of the laity at Mass! 


One last thought — this time about her Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Usually this privilege is connected with her divine mother- 
hood — and so it is, of course. But it has another aspect too. Those 
who offer gifts for sacrifice should be spiritually fitted to do so. 
Our Lord said to those providing gifts for sacrifice: “If thou art 
bringing thy gift before the altar and rememberest there that thy 
brother has some ground of complaint against thee, leave thy gift 
lying there before the altar and go home; be reconciled with thy 
brother first, and then come back to offer thy gift’ (Matt. 5:25). 
To offer a gift worthily one must be innocent — free from sin. 
How fitting it was, therefore, that she who provided the gift for 
the first Christian sacrifice was innocent, sinless, conceived without 
stain of sin. Of ail the human race which was redeemed by that 
sacrifice, there was no one so worthy as herself to provide the gift 
for the sacrifice. 


“‘Benedicta es tu, Virgo Maria: O Virgin Mary, thou hast been 
blessed by the Lord our God above all the women upon the earth! 
Thou art the joy of Jerusalem, the joy of Israel, thou art the 
proud boast of our people! For thou art all beautiful, O Mary, 
and no stain of sin is in thee!’’ (gradual, feast of the Immaculate 
Conception) . 


CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 
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DIRECTIVES FOR THE BUILDING 
OF A CHURCH’ 


PRINCIPLES 


HE Christian church, a house of God, is a sacred place 
filled with the divine presence (even apart from the holy 
Eucharist), a place where the people of God assemble, 
and that for several purposes: 

First and above all, to celebrate the re-presentation 
of the redeeming Sacrifice of our Lord. 

Secondly, to partake of the fruits of Christ’s redeeming Sacri- 
fice in the holy sacraments. 

Thirdly, to hear the preaching of the word of God. 

Fourthly, to render homage and adoration to the presence of 
our Lord in the eucharistic Bread. 

Fifthly, to engage in various non-liturgical devotions. 

The Christian church building, however, serves not only as the 
assembling place for the Christian community, whether for litur- 
gical or non-liturgical worship; it is also a place for individual 
private devotion. 

2. Such being the character and the purposes of the Christian 
church edifice, it bears a distinction of incomparable dignity. 

It is, firstly, in a unique way “the tabernacle of God among 
men’’ (Apoc. 21:3), the place where by His mercy His people 
may surely find Him; it is our Father’s house (Luke 15:17); it is 
the ‘‘basilica,’’ the palace of the King. 

Secondly, this house of God is the holy place in which the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, is formed and upbuilded, 
and hence the visible edifice is a symbol of this Mystical Body. 

Thirdly, this house of God is the place in which the eternal un- 
ion of God with His people in life everlasting is anticipated, and 
therefore the Christian church edifice is rightly regarded as the 
heavenly Sion descended upon earth. 





*Composed by the Rev. Theodor Klauser, Rector Magnificus of the University 
of Bonn, by order of and in cooperation with the Liturgical Commission estab- 
lished by the Catholic bishops of Germany. 
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3. These various purposes which the church building must serve 
present a peculiar problem in its construction. The eucharistic 
Sacrifice requires an arrangement of space different from that re- 
quired by the administration of the sacraments of baptism and 
penance; the requirements in the administration of these sacra- 
ments differ from those which preaching demands; and differences 
appear again as between preaching and eucharistic adoration, as 
between eucharistic adoration and community worship, as between 
community worship and private devotion. It is the task of the 
architect to find a solution of the problem which will best satis- 
fy these several purposes of the church edifice. 


4. The services of Christian worship, the eucharistic Sacrifice, 
the administration of the sacraments, the preaching of the word 
of God, adoration of the eucharistic Christ, these are not rendered 
in precisely the same way in all churches throughout the world, In 
the course of the centuries divers methods have developed, the so- 
called “‘liturgies’’ or ‘‘rites.”” By far the most important of these 
are the Roman and the Byzantine rites, the former in the bishoprics 
of the West and the latter in those of the East. 


While agreeing in all essentials, the Roman and the Byzantine 
rites have features that are definitely distinct. Therefore the church 
edifice in which the Roman liturgy is to be celebrated cannot be 
exactly like one which serves the Byzantine liturgy. 


5. The church edifice today is intended for the people of our 
times. Hence it must be fashioned in such way that the people 
of our times may recognize and feel that it is addressed to them. 
The most significant and the most worthy needs of modern man- 
kind must here find their fulfilment: the urge toward community 
life, the desire for what is true and genuine, the wish to advance 
from what is peripheral to what is central and essential, the demand 
for clarity, lucidity, intelligibility, the longing for quiet and peace, 
for a sense of warmth and security. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The several parochial buildings, church, school, parish library 
and charity bureau and hospice, rectory and janitor’s dwelling, 
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BUILDING A CHURCH 


should not, except in case of necessity, be erected apart from each 
other in separate localities. 


The ideal which should be desired is a juxta-position of these 
several units so as to form one “‘domus ecclesiae,’’ a parish center 
where the close interrelation of temple and priesthood, of Euchar- 
ist and charity, of sacraments and education would be visibly ex- 
pressed. 


2. It is not desirable that the church edifice, except in cases of 
necessity, be located directly on a street filled with the noise of 
business and traffic, even though the people of our times who are so 
immersed in earthly things do greatly need a distinct reorientation 
of their mind toward God on high. It would be a commendable 
thing if the people assembling for divine worship might traverse 
a zone of quiet, a bordered fore-court, a formal atrium, and so be 
inwardly disposed and attuned to the divine atmosphere of the 
sacred interior. 


3. It would be a mistake to plan the exterior structure in its 
outlines and spatial proportions, in its structural members and its 
decoration, according to the style of the profane architecture of 
the time and of the surroundings: lest the attractiveness of the 
church building be merely that of this world. A mistake also to 
point out to the public the direction to the church by means of 
showy sign-boards along the way. 


Our effort should be no doubt to express by the exterior appear- 
ance of the building the supernatural, the divine character of the 
worship that transpires within — and yet to adapt the edifice in 
harmony with its surtoundings. 


4, In planning the entrances to the church building the chief 
considerations should not be simply protection from wind and 
weather and the orderly coming and going of the congregation. 

The portals of the church, and especially the main portal, should 
by their impressive design suggest to the faithful the symbolism of 
church portals as representing the gates of heaven. 


5. The plans for the interior of the church should be determined 
chiefly by the requirements for the eucharistic Sacrifice; not, as one 
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sometimes finds, primarily for the sake of devotion to our Lord’s 
eucharistic Presence so that spatial arrangements are made to serve 
chiefly for adoration and contemplation. This latter procedure is 
incorrect, because in the gradation of purposes that of eucharistic 
adoration is not the first in order. 


The problem presented by this gradation of purposes can best 
be solved by a spatial arrangement which provides areas for euchar- 
istic adoration and for the administration of the sacraments of 
baptism and penance distinct from that which is required for the 
eucharistic Sacrifice. These several areas could then be given their 
appropriate architectural treatment. 


6. It is a mistaken, although a widespread notion, that the altar 
should be placed in the midst of the congregation, and that there- 
fore the circular form of edifice is the only satisfactory one. 


The Christian church building is intended primarily for the 
celebration of the eucharistic Sacrifice. This holy Sacrifice is, accord- 
ing to the mind of the Roman liturgy, an action: above all the 
action of Christ, our High-priest, and of His representative in the 
priestly office; but it is also the action of the entire Christian com- 
munity. Climactic moments in the action of the congregation are 
the acclamations before the preface, the Amen at the end of the 
Canon, as well as the offertory and communion processions, of 
which the former now rarely appears in our day. The concurrence 
and concord of these actions suppose a spatial arrangement di- 
rected toward the altar, so that there is exchange of address and 
response between sanctuary and nave, between priest and people, 
and processional movement to and from the altar. The ideal there- 
fore is a church building arranged with regard to these wishes of 
the Roman liturgy: direction toward the altar, opposite positions 
of priest and people, provision for orderly procession to and fro; 
while at the same time the altar must not be too far removed from 
the farther end of the nave., 


7. The altar has a meaning from earliest times as a station from 
which earth looks up to heaven. In the Christian religion the altar 
is, according to its purpose, the sacrificial and banquet table of the 
people of God, and at the same time the place of God’s eucharistic 
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advent among us. Since at the Consecration in the Mass our divine 
Lord becomes present upon the altar, it is, even without the taber- 
nacle, Christ’s throne on earth. And since the altar is His throne, 
the faithful from patristic times saw in the altar a symbol of Christ 
Himself, for the throne symbolizes the person of the Ruler. There- 
fore it is evidently incorrect to fashion the altar as a mural console 
as though its purpose were merely or chiefly to serve as a pedestal 
for tabernacle and crucifix, for candelabra and reliquaries, for 
painted altar-pieces or groups of statues. 


In the well planned church interior the altar should appear with 
greatest prominence as the most sacred object, the very center and 
heart of the entire environment. This will be made evident by its 
isolated placement, its relative elevation, accessible from all sides, 
well proportioned, excellent in the given material, monumental 
in the measure which the edifice demands, situated in right per- 
spective, at the most lightsome point, and surmounted by a balda- 
quin or canopy. 


8. Whenever it is possible the venerable tradition according to 
which the main axis of the building proceeds from west to east, 
with the altar at the eastern end, should be retained. 


The significant and beautiful symbolism contained in this east- 
ward direction would profitably be restored in the consciousness 
of the faithful, and thus the eastward placing of our churches re- 
vived. Various evidences seem to show that in days to come the 
ancient custom will be restored whereby the position of the priest 
is at the farther side of the altar, facing toward the people, as is 
still the case in the old Roman basilicas. This alteration of the 
present custom apparently corresponds to the widely felt desire for 
a more distinct expression of community oneness at the table of the 
Lord. The rule of eastward direction would not thereby be in- 
fringed; for the ideal goal in this orientation is God our Father 
and His only-begotten Son; and their divine light is regarded as 
rising and enthroned in the East, like the sun in the natural firm- 
ament. Now, this theophany, this appearance of God among us, 
takes place upon the altar, and hence the eastward direction in our 
churches is not toward the extreme eastern wall but toward the 
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altar. Thus both priest and people are rightly turned toward the 
altar. 


9. Yet it is not desirable in churches of great size to place the 
altar invariably near the extreme end of the building as was done 
in some churches here and there in ancient times (the one-area 
church). 


More in accord with the general tradition would be, in larger 
churches, a rectangular, or semicircular, or polygonal sanctuary 
(choir) evidently distinct from the nave (the two-area church). 


10. The terminal wall of the sanctuary should not be pierced 
by windows, lest the clear vision of the altar be obscured. Nor 
should the terminal wall be adorned with figured paintings that 
bear no direct relation to the eucharistic Sacrifice or to the theme 
of the liturgical year. 

The architecture and the decoration of the sanctuary should be 
so designed that the eye will not be distracted but rather drawn 
to the altar and to the action of the eucharistic Sacrifice. Where 
figured paintings or mosaics adorn the sanctuary, these should 
represent ideas drawn from the Canon of the Mass, i.e., from the 
Sursum corda to the final doxology. In all cases the representation 
should not be of historical events but of static motives. 


11. It would be unfortunate if the interior of the church were 
planned in such way that the congregation would lack the feeling 
of oneness, of family union in the rendering of divine worship. 
On the other hand it would be a mistake to plan the entire space 
in such way that nowhere would there be left a quiet corner for 
private prayer. 

Where possible, it would be ideal to provide a larger area for 
the large Sunday and feast-day congregations, and also another 
distinct and smaller one for the lesser number on workdays, so that 
in both cases there would be the feeling of a well-knit community, 
with still some provision of retired spaces for private devotion. 


12. The highly desirable concentration of the whole interior 
upon the altar may be considerably disturbed by side altars, the 
stations of the Way of the Cross, confessionals, poorly placed 
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lighting fixtures and benches and chairs, all of which may distract 
the gaze of the faithful from the sanctuary. 


Everything really superfluous should be eliminated, and such 
details as are indispensable should be placed as inconspicuously as 
possible, perhaps in a lower chapel. Whatever must remain in the 
main area should be so designed and placed as not to interfere with 
the lines converging upon the altar. 


13. The sacristy should be located quite near to the sanctuary 
and not, as in ancient times, alongside the facade of the building. 


But there should be some way of passage from the sacristy to 
the entrance of the church so that on Sundays and feast-days there 
may be a festive approach of the clergy to the altar through the 
midst of the congregation, and furthermore so that the entrance 
chant, the introit, may again be rendered as of old. 


14. The vast interiors of cathedral churches and of churches in 
pilgrimage places and in our great cities have made it necessary that 
preaching be done not from the sanctuary but from an elevated 
pulpit usually located almost about the center of the nave and to 
one side, or again, fixed to a side wall. This example set by large 
churches has been adopted rather generally and without equal 
reason, and with the pulpit so placed the preacher is turned away 
from part of the congregation. 

Preaching, according to the liturgy, that is, preaching which is 
in organic relation to the eucharistic Sacrifice, should be primarily 
an extension and explanation of the two readings which announce 
the word of God. Therefore, like the epistle and the gospel, the 
sermon should, wherever possible, issue forth from the sanctuary, 
that is, from a lectern or an ambo located near the sanctuary rail. 


15. The choir or schola cantorum has a well defined liturgical 
task to fulfil, namely, to lead the congregation in prayers and 
hymns and acclamations, to alternate with the congregation in the 
responsorial chants, and to represent the congregation now and 
then. Therefore it is a mistake to locate the choir in a high gallery 
to the rear of and out of sight of the congregation. 
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In a church which adheres to the strict rules of the liturgy, the 
choir is placed at the forward end of the congregation and next 
to the sanctuary. If the high gallery is retained at all it may serve 
as the location for the organ. The function of this instrument is 
not to furnish solo pieces during the mis-called ‘‘pauses’’ in the 
sacred action, but rather to support the chant of the choir and the 
congregation, and occasionally to accentuate the spirit of festivity 
before and after the divine service. (The gallery would also be 
the proper place for a polyphonic choir and for an orchestra, which 
latter of course is never permitted in a truly liturgical service.) 


16. In the sacrament of baptism we are born anew as children 
of God and we are incorporated into the Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. It is a deplorable fact that this full significance 
of baptism, so fundamental a truth in the ensemble of our faith, 
does not receive sufficient emphasis in our modern parochial life, 
and accordingly the baptismal font is usually one of the most 
neglected objects in the furnishings of our churches. 


The baptismal font, which should be of imposing design and 
proportions, should be located in its own distinct area near to the 
entrance of the church. This area should be, according to venerable 
ecclesiastical tradition, in circular or polygonal form. The text 
of the rite of baptism also suggests this architectural treatment. 
For at the decisive moment in this ritual ceremony the baptised 
person appears not as an active agent in the process, but as the 
Passive recipient of the divine mysterious action. Such being the 
case, the appropriate architectural form here is not the rectangular 
space, which is symbolic of an active process, but rather a circular 
space, the axis of which is vertical and suggestive of a passive 
experience. 


17. It would be a mistake to arrange and decorate the interior 
of the church in such way as to create the atmosphere of a com- 
fortable and cozy bourgeois residence; and a mistake also to wish 
to imitate the poverty of a proletarian dwelling. 


The church interior should be neither bourgeois nor proletar- 
ian. It should bespeak forcibly the grandeur of God which sur- 
passes all earthly measure, so that it may exalt the worshiper above 
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the sphere and atmosphere of his daily private life; and yet, it must 
still leave one with the friendly feeling of ‘‘the goodness and kind- 
ness Of our Savior’ (Titus 3:4). 


18. It would be a mistake, and it is one that is often made in 
our times, to entrust the decoration of the church, in painting and 
sculpture, in the designing of its furnishings, above all in the ar- 
tistic treatment of the main portal, of the sanctuary, the altar, the 
baptismal font and the pulpit, to the arbitrary action of a transient 
pastor or of a donor, or to the risk of mere haphazard. 


In our efforts to erect an exemplary church edifice it is necessary 
to work out not only a structural plan, but also a well thought 
out plan of artistic expression which will be theologically and peda- 
gogically correct. Such a plan will recognize that the decorative 
scheme of the finished house of God should present to the view of 
the congregation an ensemble of the theme of our holy faith, 
not in a fragmentary way, but with a certain completeness and in 
significant proportions and with right placing of accent. 


19. In the planning of new churches there is often a desire to fix 
the dimensions at the maximum that financial resources and the 
ground area permit. It is a mistake to imagine that a larger church 
is necessarily a finer one. 


There is an optimum size which should be kept in mind. That 


_ optimum is attained in a church in which the priest at the altar 





may be seen and may be heard without mechanical aid from the 
farthest reaches of the congregation, and in which the distribution 
of holy Communion to all of the faithful may be accomplished 
without disrupting the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This optimum 
size should never be exceeded except in extraordinary cases such 
as a cathedral church or a pilgrimage church which must of course 
be of larger dimensions. 


20. It would be a mistake to provide for a church of average 
size a sanctuary of large dimensions sufficient to accommodate 
all the clergy of a cathedral chapter; and a mistake also to reduce 
the size of the sanctuary to such degree that the altar steps reach 
nearly to the sanctuary rail. 
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The dimensions of the sanctuary should be in proper proportion 
to those of the entire building, the area between the altar steps and 
the sanctuary being of such width and depth that the ceremonies 
of solemn high Mass may proceed in good order and harmony. 


21. It would be a mistake to fill the church unnecessarily with 
pews to such degree that they would extend forward almost to the 
altar rail and sideways to contact with the outer walls. 


There should be center and side aisles of sufficient width, and 
space enough about the church entrances and before the altar rail. 
Thus there will be no unseemly crowding at Communion time, 
and on certain occasions processions may take place with ease, such 
as the entrance procession on Sundays and feast-days and proces- 
sions of Candlemas day and Palm Sunday. 


A serious responsibility rests upon those who are entrusted with 
the task of church building. The result of their work will determine 
whether or not succeeding generations of the faithful will love this 
house of God with a true familiar feeling, and whether they will 
come joyfully or reluctantly to the sacred action of community 
worship. Therefore the planning of a new church edifice needs 
to be thought out with earnest conscience and with great care. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
BEGINNING THE NEW YEAR’ 


HERE exists a solar year, which is the time the earth takes 
to run its orbit around the sun. But we Christians have 
another year besides, which we might define as the time 
which the Church takes to run her orbit around Christ. 
Our Christian society has its direction, its necessary 

movement toward God, a movement of adoration, of praise, of 
imitation; and that movement also requires its means of reckoning, 
its rhythm, regular and ordered, namely, its system of rites and 
of feasts, wisely arranged to regulate the religious life in its external 
and social aspect and to strengthen and unfold it in the intimate 
depth of souls. 


There is, then, a liturgical gravitation, like the astronomic one. 
“The heavens,”’ said the Psalmist, ‘chant the glory of God.’’ And 
that gigantic hymn which breaks forth from the harmonious ceurse 
of the stars corresponds to this other order of praise and of adora- 
tion, this rhythm of the Christian life in the Church which is 
called ‘‘ecclesiastical year’’ because organized by our holy Mother 
the Church, and “‘liturgical year’’ because its revolution is verified 
annually by means of the liturgy. The same importance which 
the solar year has for us who are obliged to live on this planet 
called the earth, the liturgy has for us as devoted children of the 
Church, as disciples and imitators of Christ, as Christians. It is 
of interest to us, therefore, to know the foundation, the origins, 
the evolution and the meaning of this licurgical year — things cer- 
tainly more familiar to our ears than to our heart. 


There exists, first of all, a principle of capital importance, in- 
forming every thought of the epistles of St. Paul, and it is that 
the Christian must model his life upon that of Christ. ‘““God has 
predestined us to be conformed to the image of His Son.’’ We must 
reflect the Son, just as the Son reflects the Father. In another pas- 
sage the Apostle says: ‘“We are now no longer foreigners or strang- 
ers, but we have been admitted into the very family of God.’’ And 





1Translated from Ano Cristiano (Editorial Poblet, Buenos Aires, Cordoba 
844) 
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we have been admitted as sons, making us brothers of Christ by 
this reflection of His life in ours, by this assimilation of His sacred 
Mysteries. In consequence, the apostles, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
and their successors the bishops, “instructed by the same Spirit 
to govern the Church of God,” considered it as one of their first 
concerns to gather the faithful together for common prayer, so 
recommended by the Master, for the preaching of the doctrine of 
Christ, and for the celebration of the Mysteries instituted by Him. 
This is what St. Luke tells us in the Acts: ‘“They persevered with 
one mind in the doctrine of the apostles, in prayer and in the com- 
munion of the breaking of the bread.” 


In this manner was fulfilled in the nascent Church that com- 
mand of Christ which has given origin not only to holy Mass, 
but likewise to the whole series of annual solemnities: ‘‘Do this 
for a remembrance of Me.”’ For all these solemnities, distributed 
across the solar year and arranged according to season and the suc- 
cessive history of man, turn around Christ, the principle and end 
of creation. All of them, either directly or indirectly, commemorate 
Christ, and all concentrate in Him their yearnings and adoration in 
order that, through Him, they may reach God. “All things are 
yours,” says St. Paul in a sublime passage, “‘you are Christ’s and 
Christ is God’s.”’ 


Those first meetings of the cenacle were already the exercise of 
Catholic worship, officially organized for the sanctification of men 
and for giving God the glory, individual and social, which is His 
due. For these are the two principles of the liturgical year: On the 
one hand, to gather up the material vibration of an unconscious 
world, animate it with the breath of rational life, and make of 
the whole an offering to God which will multiply and prolong 
itself in unison with the variations of nature; and on the other 
hand, to reproduce the life of Christ in the family of God, to sow 
in the world the germs of grace, prepare the field of souls for the 
joys of mystical germination and to gather in the divine fruits of 
sanctity. And since men were increasingly forgetting the second of 
these ends, Pope Pius X wrote those memorable words which were 
the beginning of the present liturgical movement: ‘‘Active partici- 
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THE NEW YEAR 


pation in the most holy Mysteries . . . (is) the foremost and in- 
dispensable fount . . . of the true Christian spirit.” 


We see, then the origin of the liturgical year in the very words 
of Christ and in the fundamental tendency of Christianity, which 
consists in uniting us to Christ, conforming us entirely to Him. 
To realize this end the Church knows no better method than the 
liturgical year, lived intensely, alertly, lovingly. . . . To quote 
Dom Festugiére: 

All the effects of the liturgy tend to unfold in souls the life of 
Christ. The liturgy, considered in its psychological and moral effects, 
is defined as the authentic method, instituted by the Church, for 
assimilating souls to Christ. The cultual cycle offers to souls an 
annual journey and program of complete intellectual and moral reno- 
vation. If they resolve to travel from mystery to mystery, with a 
serious but sweet solicitude, following the footprints of Christ, their 
docility will be rewarded with a sure progress and with abundant 
outpourings of spiritual life. The full program of liturgical spiritual- 
ity is enclosed in this formula: To make the Christian participate, 
season by season and almost day by day, in the sentiments of Christ 
in His different Mysteries, and in this way to become enkindled 
with, and increase in, the life of God. 

As can be seen, the liturgical year is the work of the Church 
and has Jesus Christ for its center and its soul. One could say that 
germinally it was already established on the day when the Word 
became flesh; for on that day was initiated a return movement 
of souls to God and divine life began to pulsate on earth. What- 
ever has been done since is no more than the regulation of that 
life, the wise and organic administration of its treasures in the 
body of the Church. In every home there must be order, a rhythm 
to which all who dwell there must submit for their own good and 
the utility of the whole. The family of Christ, too, has its own 
order of life, and to fail to appreciate it were to deprive oneself 
of much of the warmth of home and to renounce all the advan- 


tages of community life. 
JUSTO PEREZ DE URBEL, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
A LITURGY FOR LABOR PEACE 


HE writer of an article is never sure what impression it 

will make, if any at all. I have seen a piece dashed off 

in a hurry, probably matured in the subconscious, be a 

great success, while something produced with care and 

in leisurely and considered fashion remained without 

response. A few months ago in one of the Timely Tracts (issue of 

May 15) a liturgy for labor peace was discussed. This discussion 

was based on a meeting with labor and management in Portland, 

Oregon. I closed on a facetious note — deliberately, because I hoped 
the piece would thus provoke contradiction and attention. 

Then I looked for reactions, in the Labor Leader (New York), 
the Wage Earner (Detroit) and Work (Chicago). I even looked 
in the CIO News; Murray and Cary being Catholics, I thought, 
one never knows. I looked in Commonweal, which sometimes 
quotes ORATE FRATRES, mostly the edifying stuff. Of course, I 
did not look in Time or Newsweek. I am a little man, my cassock 
is not dyed in the juice of sour grapes, and my parish is far, far 
out West in the desert. You know, the social-minded priests in 
the Midwest and East are often inclined to look down on the 
liturgical priests — sort of freaks busy with the Middle Ages and 
drilling scholas, while they should be organizing ACTU’s and 
credit unions or at least read Rerum Novarum. 

Now who is reading the other fellow’s literature? Are they? 
Not even my special pal John C. Cort said a single word about 
this matter. I think it is important. So did Father Thomas Tobin, 
vicar general of Portland, a busy pastor and waist-deep in labor 
and union matters. We are looking for reactions from the audi- 
ence: we are asking the attention of “labor priests.’’ In God's 
name: is social peace so worldly a thing, so un-spiritual, has it so 
little to do with justice, charity, peace, society, that it ranks below 
cheese, beer and the anointing of kings — who are mostly trap- 
pings of the past? What is the matter? 


One day we are told that the liturgy is out of this world, a toy 
for esthetes, a pastime for nuns and monks, that we should be 
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LITURGY FOR LABOR 


realistic and see the body social in agony. Then we come out and 
make a suggestion and ask for comments, modestly, almost sub- 
missively, to these truly Christian realists who mention one side 
of the JOC and forget the other; and what happens? Blank stares, 
shrugs of shoulders and excuses: “I did not read it, although I 
always read your Tracts first.”” 

There was one reaction, one that I think is significant. It came 
neither from a labor priest, a JOC leader nor a union card holder. 
It came from — a monk! This monk is not from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
nor Detroit, Mich. No, he lives in a beautiful place called Mira- 
montes outside Santiago, Chile. He is not an American, but a 
member of that abbey that German labor priests used to poke fun 
at — from Maria Laach. An exile because of Adolf like myself. 

This monk came up with a suggestion which, with fear and in 
a certain modesty, I propose now. He says: “I read your thing on 
labor peace treaties (wage agreements, pension plans, etc.) with 
great interest. I would not be so skeptical about possibilities as 
you are. Labor Day Masses, intrinsically only an occasion for pro- 
grammatic speeches, making the end (Mass) a means (adult edu- 
cation), are not all we have to offer. What you said [read the old 
tract, please, I can’t write it all again. H.A.R.] is true. These 
things are of tremendous Christian importance, as important as 
anything in the Rituale or Pontificale Romanum that is not a 
sacrament. We have nothing to offer now. But there are, you ought 
to remember, precedents, similarities in history. Someone, e.g., 
in one of the medieval institutes, ought to look up what the guilds 
and the estates did, after a fight, how they celebrated peace, treat- 
ies and agreements;. who their patrons were; how the liturgy, or 
rather para-liturgy, came in... .” This is not a literal quotation 
of my Chilean monk, but a paraphrase, and since I know his 
monkish mind very well, I think I gave the gist of his suggestions. 

Fr. James Keller, who is stirring up things and wandering about 
seeking how to rouse the Catholic Toms, Dicks, Harrys and Betty 
Lous, often quotes his famous old Chinese proverb, about damning 
the dark instead of lighting one little candle. Everybody, these 
days, from the great Christopher Dawson in solemn intellectual 
tones to the excited and sometimes acid writings of the Integrity 
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people, has found out by now that we are in a terrible age — atom 
bombs, slums, anonymous power, comic books, Reno, Holly- 
wood and give-away programs. As in the days of old, the world 
is full of prophets of doom. 

One wing has decided we need a revolution to untie the hideous 
fetters which hold us. Others think we can baptize the beast that 
stares us in the face. Since all of them have a little candle of light 
and don’t want to be found just cursing the dark, may I bring in 
my little candle stub too? I have that stub, and I believe I have 
a match to light it somewhere; but I don’t dare yet, until the 
people of whom I asked my question on this subject the last time 
finally say something, especially those who don’t think the litur- 
gical movement is a timely affair. 

I, for one, can see greatness in social life — employers and em- 
ployees coming to peace. I can see triumphs of justice, the daughter 
of God Himself, of charity, love of neighbor, of majesty of human 
kind in these events. There is heroism here, as much as in mon- 
asteries, at sick beds and on battle fields. That in our society the 
cause of those who in ages past were mere tools for the rich and 
powerful and could at best hope for justice in the next world, 
should be the prime issue, held in respect by governments and 
powers, shows our day in a light that is not at all as ugly as some 
people tell us! 

The Church, in the name of Christ, anointed kings (and what 
kings some of them were! Were they better than Gompers, Lewis, 
Bevin?), made synods and councils an affair of greatness and 
heroic beauty. Has she no blessing when the weak receive what is 
due from the strong? 

Workingmen’s organizations, when great and powerful, can as- 
sume proportions and patterns as monstrous as trusts and holding 
companies. Who is going to save the person from being crushed 
in the fight of these giants? It would certainly be a noble task to 
print the seal of sacramental and Christian gentleness and human- 
ity on some part of these large bodies that are rising. We have 
all learned a lot since Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini and Franco. 
Entrenched privilege has become a term of contempt, but social 
gigantism, complete and total organization of society is a phantom 
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almost as frightening! Freedom of persons, of families, of the small 
things, has to be saved. 

To celebrate peace liturgically when two giants shake hands is 
certainly not the whole answer to this crucial problem of our day. 
I am not so foolish as to think it is. But as eating food has become 
“transfigured”’ by the Eucharist, as taking a bath has become better 
since baptism, and marital life is above animal function since it 
became a sacrament, so the anointing of kings helped to convert, 
at least symbolically, petty tyrants into stewards of the eternal 
Master. The dirty business and secularist tinge, the drab worldli- 
ness and absence of spiritual significance of the ““Taft-Hartley”’ 
sphere (if I may use this as an outline-word for the whole com- 
plex), can be lifted into the upper world by robing this Cinder- 
ella in the royal cloak of Christian justice and the majestic rites 
of liturgical significance. 

I still have no idea how I would make a sort of para-liturgy — 
as far removed from bourgeois operatic sentimentality as from mere 
legal performance. If we locked Monsignor Hellriegel in a room 
with John Cort and Philip Murray, maybe an acceptable, sober 
and significant piece would be produced to put before the Shep- 
herds. To avoid a misunderstanding: I don’t mean ‘Christ the 
Worker,”’ because if we go on in that analytic trend our Lord’s 
features will soon look as if He had sat for Pablo Picasso. If I 
can achieve only such a result, I would rather cry: ‘‘Si tacuis- 
A 66s 


H. A. R. 
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A PARISH SINGS 
W* had a high Mass at St. Bernard’s today. St. Bernard’s is the only 


church in Perry County in Central Pennsylvania. It is a mission 

of St. Patrick’s Church in Carlisle. The church was dedicated 
in 1948 and at that time on the roll were 87 souls, counting the babies. 
We would say that there is an average attendance from 40 to 50 people 
a Sunday, counting the children of school age. And we had a high Mass 
there today sung by the people in the pews. 

The proper of the Mass is sung by a young married man, who had 
spent some time in the seminary, and therefore has a knowledge of Latin 
and can sing the proper recto tono. But the ordinary of the Mass is sung 
by the people. 

And the people enjoy it. They are aware that their singing is not per- 
fect, but they enjoy it. The organist, a convert, plays the small organ, 
powered by pedals; she was never at a high Mass in her life until she 
played the first high Mass at St. Bernard’s. 

Ordinarily, we would not have had the courage to try the congrega- 
tional singing of high Mass at a church with so few people as St. Bernard’s, 
but we had the experience and practice here at St. Patrick’s in Carlisle 
and they stood us in good stead. 

Back in 1942 the male choir of St. Patrick’s Church was disintegrating, 
until we had only one or two men who were willing to come and sing 
the high Mass. And frequently on Sunday only one arrived on time, and 
sometimes no one at all. It began to look as if we had to do without the 
high Mass, not having those who were willing to make the sacrifice to 
come and sing the parts that were necessary. It was then that we de- 
termined to try to have our people sing the ordinary of the high Mass. 
It was not so difficult a task as it seems. The pastor (myself) does not 
know how to teach singing, having little of the gift of singing in him- 
self. So, he invited Mr. Bernard Wert, the organist at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in Harrisburg, to come every Tuesday evening during Lent to in- 
struct the people. 

On Tuesday evenings during Lent some 50 people gathered in our 
small hall and Mr. Wert instructed them in the singing of the Kyrie. We 
had made copies of the Kyrie on a duplicator. On the following Sunday, 
the pastor boldly stood forth, imitating Mr. Wert, and had the people 
first recite the words. Following that, those who had been at the practice 
on Tuesday evening sang out. They sang it again, and then all the people 
in church were asked to take up the melody. It didn’t take more than 
10 minutes to have them realize that they could sing it, 
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At the Mass that Sunday morning, after the prayers at the foot of 
the altar were said, the organist intoned the Kyrie and all the people 
sang it. It was a low Mass, but it was good practice. 

The following Tuesday evening Mr. Wert took the Senctus and the 
Benedictus. On the Sunday following the pastor at both Masses instructed 
the people in the singing of the Senctus and Benedictus. And during the 
Mass the congregation sang those parts at the proper time during both 
Masses. And so it was with the Agnus Dei the following Sunday. At every 
Mass on every Sunday thereafter these four parts were sung, although the 
Masses were low Masses. 

Towards the end of Lent, Mr. Wert instructed the people in the Gloria. 
On Holy Thursday evening for the “Hour of Reparation” we had one- 
half hour of prayer, and the other half-hour was given over reverently 
to learning the Gloria. 

On Easter Sunday, that year, we had our first high Masses. We had 
procured the help of several of the men who had been in the choir, for 
the singing of the proper and the Credo. 

Then for four Sundays for about 10 minutes during the sermon time, 
we practiced the Credo, and for some Sundays the men’s choir sang alter- 
nately with the people. The people then took what the men had been 
singing and the men’s choir took the people’s part. After several months 
of this, we turned it all over to the people, and since then our people 
have been singing the high Mass. 

It is less trouble than most priests would think. And the joy of it all 
among our people is worth all the trouble that it cost. 

When it came to St. Bernard’s, 22 miles from Carlisle, we imported 
a few of our people here for practice in that church. We had the Way of 
the Cross there on Wednesday evenings of last Lent. We started at 8:30 
in the evening, because most of the people of that parish live within 6 
to 15 miles of the church. They work sometimes in the cities and by the 
time they get home and get their supper, it is rather late. We had the 
Way of the Cross at 8:30. After that was over we had a half-hour (some- 
times an hour) practice. On Palm Sunday of last Lent, the people sang 
their first high Mass; they repeated it again on Holy Thursday and Easter. 
When we had our First Holy Communion at the church during the 
summer, they sang the high Mass again. Then for the summer we had 
only the community Mass. Last Sunday without warning to the people, 
the organist went to the organ, played the introduction to the Kyrie and 
we had the high Mass at St. Bernard’s. 

There were some helps, of course, in both these places. The best thing 
was that our people were acquainted with the pronunciation of the Latin. 
They had the experience of the community Mass, the Missa Recitata, 
which they had had for some years. Another great help was the book 
that we made up, which we call The Community Singing and Praying. 
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This book can be used for either the community Mass (Méssa Recitata) 
or the singing Mass. The people get accustomed to reading the notes 
in a short time. Besides that our book contains an evening service, different 
for every Sunday of the month, the Holy Hour, and other services that are 
held frequently in our churches. 


We never have a Mass here but that it is a community Mass or a high 
Mass in which the people participate. 


We have had many compliments from our own people and from others. 
Our own people here at Carlisle are perhaps unique in this, that one- 
fourth of our adult congregation is convert. These converts were brought 
up in churches where singing was a real part of the service, their singing 
with the others in church. And one of the things that converts miss 
when they join the Catholic Church is their participation in the singing 
in the service. They don’t miss that here. We have had non-Catholics who 
have come regularly to our high Mass in order to participate in the singing. 


During World War II there were many soldiers stationed at the Carlisle 
Barracks. Many of them commented favorably on our community Mass 
and on the high Mass sung by our people. We have had many requests 
from all over the country from those who have had the experience of 
being present here, asking us to send them copies of the book that we 
have gotten out for the use of our people. We would be glad to send a 
sample copy of this book to anyone who asks for it; we ask $1.00 for a 
single copy. But when they are bought in lots, we are able to give a 40% 
discount to the clergy, so that each book would cost net only 60c. We 
think that it is well worth the price. For this price we can arrange to 
have the name of the church printed on the front card board, and in the 
event that a certain pastor would want to have some slight changes made, 
we can perhaps arrange that. Estimates of cost will gladly be given. We 
are not anxious to make a profit on these books; we are more anxious to 
spread the practice. 


Carlisle, Penn. (Rr. Rev. Mscr.) JosepH SCHMIDT 


PROBLEMS OF THE APOSTOLATE 


HERE is nothing of which Catholics are becoming more keenly 
aware today than their union with other Catholics all over the 
world in the Mystical Body of Christ. That was certainly the note 

struck at the gathering in Northhamptonshire, England, at which I had 
the honor to be present this September. The meeting was concerned with 
modern problems of the apostolate. We had delegates from Italy, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, both North and South 
America and England. 
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The gathering took place at a country house which had been dedicated 
as a hospital for French soldiers during the war. The chapel especially was 
filled with paintings made by these men and as we assembled to sing 
Compline together in the evenings, it seemed singularly fitting that we 
should be surrounded not by great masterpieces of the past, but by simple 
and colorful expressions of the Catholic faith offered to God by simple 
modern men mostly of the proletariat. 


Besides the wonderful unity of worship and feeling, it was striking how 
many of us were making efforts in the same direction and were encounter- 
ing the same obstacles in our efforts to win the world of today to Christ. 
We began the conference with a sketch given by a representative of each 
country of the religious situation in that country: how did we stand in 
proportion to the population as a whole, what was the general outlook 
of that population, what were our hopes of getting into close touch with 
them, what efforts were the Catholics making, and in which directions 
did they appear to be most fruitful. 

This was followed by specialized sessions: Abbé Michonneau on the 
parish, Monsieur Dumois-Dumée, editor of Témoignage Chrétien, on the 
family, an Italian deputy on spirituality for the lay folk, a German priest 
on spirituality for the clergy. Each paper was followed by ardent discus- 
sion. I was unfortunately obliged to leave before the last day when, I am 
told, the discussion supposed to finish at 8:30 P.M. was prolonged till 
eleven. As we began our sessions at 9:30 every morning and had only a 
brief break for lunch and half an hour for tea (that very English insti- 
tution, but which the foreigners appeared to appreciate), this will give 
some idea of the enthusiasm of the party. 


The conference lasted from Monday until the following Sunday and 
then the delegates came up to London where we had the pleasure of 
receiving them in our apartment and gathering a group of English Cath- 
olics (including Father D’Arcy, provincial of the Jesuits, and the editors 
of our leading Catholic papers) to meet them. 


It is very difficult to summarize the results of our discussions. It was 
certainly felt that we ought to proceed along several lines — the liturgy, 
the presentation of Catholic faith by such societies as the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild, a very ardent intensification of lay spirituality and of Cath- 
olic home life. It was felt also that the principal drawback to our advance 
lay in the lukewarm and even in the exclusively conservative Catholic. 
New methods must be tried in a new world and failure often followed 
the attempt to carry on with old habits which might have suited our 
parents and grandparents but which were of little value in the catastrophic 
world in which we are living today. 

The plea for an integral Catholicism, a profound spiritual life and its 
liturgical expression were very strong. 
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Abbé Michonneau’s account of his parish was particularly interesting in 
his plea for individuality. “The last thing I want,” he said, “is copyists.” 
His point was that every parish is different and every parish must dis- 
cover its own methods. His work might well be useful to us as an inspira- 
tion but not as a precise model. 


New York Maistre Warp 


DECEMBER 8 AT NEW ROCHELLE 


AUDENS gaudebo has been the keynote of the program dedicated 
annually to our Lady on the feast of her Immaculate Conception. 
Students rejoiced corporately by taking advantage of the general 

invitation extended to the student body to come and join the praying 
Church in honoring their Immaculate Mother. Mary’s spirit seemed to 
inspire these young Christian women when they gathered together in the 
college chapel on the eve of her feast; and this communal prayer was 
but a foretaste of the abundant graces which were to be theirs on the 
fallowing day. 

Both religious and students participated in singing the solemn high 
Mass celebrated by the college chaplain. “Geudens gaudebo” was no mere 
lip service in this magnificent demonstration of corporate worship. To 
borrow from the Hcly Father’s words in Mediator Dei: “This congrega- 
tion, devoutly present at the Sacrifice in which our Savior together with 
His children redeemed with His sacred blood sang the nuptial hymn of 
His immense love, could not keep silent, and their singing rose to heaven 
like the bursting of a thunderous sea, testifying by their melody to the 
unity of their hearts and minds as becomes children of the same heavenly 
Father.” The jubilant message of the Ite Missa Est carried over into all 
the other social functions which the students were to enjoy throughout 
the day. 

In the dining hall liturgical symbols (the dove and the lily), designed 
by art majors, spoke meaningfully of our Lady’s chaste loveliness. After 
luncheon came the “play period.” Music lovers went to the library lec- 
ture hall to listen to sacred and classical selections; others sought relaxa- 
tion in the living rooms where they gathered around the pianos, singing 
in a truly family atmosphere. Those students who were interested in art 
pooled their talents and made little favors for children in their catechism 
classes, etc. Later on in the afternoon, the sports building became the 
favorite rendezvous for faculty and students. After having played games 
together, they returned to the dining hall for tea. 

At five o’clock all assembled in chapel to participate in singing Vespers 
in our Lady’s honor. As on Sundays, the students joined the religious in 
praising the Lord. Here was the Mystical Body in action, a truly royal 
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priesthood. “Tota pulchra es” rose from devout hearts; and because of 
Mary’s singular prerogative of being all-holy in the sight of almighty 
God, this congregation of priests, religious and laity rejoiced together in 
a reverent burst of sacred song. Solemn Benediction followed; then Com- 
pline, after which the lay members of the faculty had dinner with the 
students. “Gaudens gaudebo” was the predominating spirit of this group 
that had prayed and played together in honoring their Queen Mother 
Mary. 

And it was Mary whom they would honor in the evening presentation 
of Old Testament types of our Lady. These dramatic interpretations 
savored of the liturgical patterns of medieval days and were written and 
staged by the students. In the words of the morning’s epistle, our Lady 
may have been pleased to utter her “good word” in the depths of her 
children’s hearts: “Blessed are you, for you have heard me. You have 
watched this day at my gates and have waited at the posts of my doors. 
In finding me you shall find life and shall have salvation from the Lord.” 


MoTHER Mariez MADELEINE Crary, O.S.U. 


College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


MANUAL OF PRAYERS’ 


RIESTS and teachers and parents who are eagerly trying to restore 
the liturgy to the central place it should occupy in the lives of those 
under their charge should intone a heartfelt Te Deum for the Manual 

of Prayers recently issued by the Sisters of the Most Precious Blood, at 
O'Fallon, Missouri. Going straight to the heart of the matter, the Sisters 
have recognized that a daily program of liturgical prayer in! their schools 
is basic for the formation of adults who will live and pray with the 
Church. 

Hence they offer a.schedule of prayer for daily use in the classroom, 
arranged by grades through the elementary and high school years, and a 
selection which includes, besides the usual prayers familiar to all Cath- 
olics, thirty-two psalms and three canticles, with brief . interpretative 
titles and comments, and a variety of seasonal versicles, responsories and 
antiphons from the divine office. The prayer schedule, worked out in 
three years of use among the more than ten thousand children in the 
schools of the order, should be an excellent guide to teachers in other 
schools, or to parents, providing as it does enough repetition to ensure 
memorization and enough variety to promote attentive interest. 

1Manual of Prayers. For Children in Catholic Grade and High Schools. Com- 


piled and illustrated by the Sisters of the Adoration of the Most Precious Blood, 
O'Fallon, Mo. 1949. Pp. 96. Cloth, $.50; ten or more copies, 20% discount. 
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As the introduction notes, the Manual is intended only for classroom 
use and makes no attempt to provide for Mass or for devotions, for which 
the missal and possibly other prayerbooks would be necessary. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the prayer selection offers an excellent introduction 
to the divine office, including, among other things, the hymn and prayers 
from Prime, Psalms 109 and 112 from Sunday Vespers, Psalm 90 and 
the responsory and antiphon from Compline, the Benedictus, Magnificat, 
and Nunc Dimittis, as well as prayers from other parts of the office. And 
the short comments which introduce each psalm are invaluable aids to 
the teacher in school or at home who seeks to teach her children not 
merely how to pray, in the narrow sense, but how to live and think with 
the mind of the Church, as members of Christ. 

The Manual appears in an attractive, illustrated format, sturdily bound 
in cloth; and the price — only fifty cents! — marks it as a labor of love 
for which many will be indebted to the Sisters. 


Newport, R. I. (Mrs.) DoroTHy CopDINGTON 


GRANDMA LEBER’S CRIB 


Y Burlington Grandma died two years ago on St. Nicholas eve. 
She was eighty-nine years old. 

Perhaps no other saint in the whole sanctoral cycle was better 
qualified to escort Grandma into the court of the Little Lord of Bethlehem 
than St. Nicholas, who is so intimately associated with the Christmas 
season which Grandma Leber loved best in the year. 

How Grandma would have chuckled to herself had she read this para- 
graph in the essay before me; the article is urging people to plan for a 
Christmas with a crib: 

Today, beautiful cribs can be purchased from church goods houses or 
department stores. They can also be ordered through parish priests. Cribs 
designed for outdoor shcwing can be encased in weatherproof shelters. 
They can likewise be enclosed with glass. Many plans will suggest them- 
selves to zealous people 

At this juncture, Grandma’s chuckle would have amplified to a mild 
roar. 

“Imagine that!” I can just hear her withering tone, “Imagine purchas- 
ing a crib from a church goods house or a department store! I made my 
crib.” 

Art, as a virtue of the practical intellect, is defined as “right reason 
about things to be made.” It occurs to me as I look at the two photo- 
graphs of Grandma’s crib here before me, that there are those who would 
vehemently insist that right reason did not govern Grandma’s making. 
I know what they mean — but they aren’t seeing the love in this thing 
which Grandma made over a period of about twenty years. And unless 
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you see the love in it, you don’t see Grandma’s Christmas crib at all. All 
that you see then is what you might, in a mildly charitable mood, call a 
cross between decadent baroque and a child’s anachronistic dream of the 
first Christmas. 

I’m amazed at what I've just said, because, you see, I’m an adamant 
admirer of the products of Designs for Christian Living, Berliner and 
Lanigan, O’Fallon, St. Leo Book Shop, Ade Bethune, Lauren Ford, Sister 
Thomasita. Maybe all these “designers” and others like those I have just 
mentioned are, like Grandma, love-makers. 

Grandma began her architecture of love in the middle of the first world 
war years, in 1916, to be 2s exact as the local paper which publicized the 
Christmas crib on Liberty Street through the years. Among Grandma’s 
priceless personal notes on her crib, there are typed copies of every article 
which the Burlington paper printed about it. The accounts point out 
that from a simple Nativity scene the first year, the work grew to amaz- 
ing proportions and detail. I say “amazing” advisedly, for when you 
learn that Grandma, to an already ambitious Old Testament landscape 
(built up through the years with cloth, starch, and marble dust) added 
her own parish church, St. Mary’s-on-the-Hill, and after that a replica 
of Holy Hill, the famous Wisconsin shrine, well — it is amazing. My 
Burlington Grandma, you can plainly see, believed in the twofold aspect 
of every mystery in her religion — the historical and the personal, the 
personally experienced mystery. In Grandma’s Christmas crib, religion 
and life got intimately together because that’s how she thought. That’s 
how she and her husband lived. 

When Grandpa died in 1928, Grandma decided she would put away 
the crib forever. It would be too painful to erect that three-by-five feet 
landscape crib by herself; to handle all those figurines which their chil- 
dren had sent them; to kneel all by herself in the quiet, lonely light of 
the Christmas star. There was no crib in the Leber home that Christmas. 
“Things have a terrible permanence when people die.” Even crib things. 

But Grandma loved her Little King of Bethlehem and of St. Mary’s and 
of Burlington, and of the whole world, more than she guessed. How could 
she keep Him and His Mother and St. Joseph and the angels, the sheep, 
the shepherds, the three kings, the little monks, the dear little well with 
its thimble bucket — how could she keep all these precious things locked 
away in the dark attic for another Holy Night? Grandma came through. 

You would enjoy reading Grandma’s own intimate account which she 
titled My Crib and Surrounding Country much more than anything I 
could say about it. It is plain from her remarks and from the newspaper 
articles that Grandma’s crib was a community concern. Young and old, 
relatives and friends, knowing of Mrs. Leber’s Christmas crib, helped her 
make it grow, as works of love have a way of doing. Statuettes came 


from their children in distant California. Grandma tells that a disabled 
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soldier of the first world war made her an ox cart and another two- 

wheeled cart. He even hitched the two oxen to the cart. 
One lady [Grandma confides], a non-Catholic, bought me two little 
statues, one of St. Mary with the Child Jesus, riding a mule. The other 
was St. Joseph walking and leading the Virgin’s mule. She thought I 
might be able to use it someplace. Well, I knew I could not. So, I asked 
Father Kersting. He, too, said I could not do anything with it, but I 
really must try something. So after the flight into Egypt, I took St. Mary, 
the Child Jesus, and St. Joseph out of the barn and started them on their 
journey to Egypt leaving the ox and mule in the barn. In no time, the 
whole flock of chickens were in the barn, scratching for a living, the 
shepherd and his dog and sheep looking after the departing longingly. 
The barn looked so empty, but, of course, they [the Holy Family] could 
not be left in the barn, and at the same time be on their journey too. 

Grandma’s ingenuity was inexhaustible. You would smile broadly to 
read about how she sends “my poor Fred” as she calls her husband, on 
errands during the bustling Advent season. At one time she needs turkey 
eggs. I'll let her tell you. 

A turkey was sitting on the ridge pole while another turkey came sneaking 
along the stack with one eye looking to see where her nest with eight 
eggs in it was. The eggs, well, they were artificial ones, but I got first 
prize on them. I sent Mr. Leber (my poor Fred) to the drugstore to get 
me eight medicine capsules, as near in size and looks as I thought that 
turkey would like. Oh, that was a mean trick I know, but what else 
could I do? 

You can readily understand now why my Burlington Grandma would 
have snorted in scorn to read about “purchasing” beautiful cribs from 
“church goods houses or department stores”! 

Anyone and everyone was invited to come to Grandma’s home to see 
her “wonderful piece of work.” From her notes, I gather that Grandma 
gave her Yule guests the benefits of a personally conducted lecture and 
tour, the fortunate guests! She tells of how she “connected the bells with 
the lights and when the lights were turned on, the hidden bells would 
ring, all three. I would be told: ‘We hear some bells!’ I’d say, ‘Yes, it’s 
for Midnight Mass’.” 

Sometimes Grandma’s notes show vexation with, what seemed to her, 
careless accounts in the local paper. Take for instance the one which says 
that “the river is made by laying a mirror under the sand and then tracing 
a stream’s course through it, the exposed portion of the mirror making 
a perfect imitation of water.” Does Grandma “burn up” to read that 
casual acount! The small things in her landscape crib mean very much 
to her, she insists. And about that river: 

First of all, I want to tell you that my River was not just traced by a 
finger as stated. It was made with care, though I did use mirror for water. 
I placed heavy wallboard on top of the mirror, then marked the curves, 
and had Mr. Leber cut it carefully with a sharp knife, on the slant; took 
out the waste and I had a lovely river with slanting shores as though the 
water had lapped and lapped it. On the river were two geese swimming 
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lustily. Then around the curve a crocodile was sneaking to shore, looking 
for a chicken dinner, having his eye on a nice fat Plymouth Rock chicken. 
I knew that chicken was too smart for him, and I told him there was 
many a slip between the cup and the lip. 

Grandma’s sense of humor was healthy, and when that is said of a 
person, you can assume that he knows how to laugh at himself. Grandma 
was no exception. 

Consider [she says], what I told the alligator in my River, namely of the 
slip between the cup and the lip. So, it got me, too. I was in no hurry 
to set up my Crib that time, as I had gotten everything ready sometime 
ago, especially the mason work, so it would be nice and dry, but now 
I must get it down. It was noon and tomorrow was Christmas. When I 
opened those boxes of cement work, what a surprise for me. All my work 
gone. The stones of the Well, and all the mortar gone. The stones alf 
scattered at the bottom of the box. No cement left at all; the pesky mice 
had eaten all the flour off and left the stones. I had made the mortar of 
flour instead of cement. Well, what now? Tomorrow is Christmas — no 
Crib. So I went to work in a hurry, made this job of cement, and put in 
a lot of Paris Green. That was one time I took revenge and am not 
ashamed of it either. I bet those mice were green, inside and out, but they 
did no harm to my new job. Perhaps they were not as dumb as I thought 
they would be. That surely was a hard lesson for Kate Leber. 

One December in the early thirties, the local paper informed its read- 
ers that: 

Originally the crib occupied a corner of the Leber living room. The crib 
this year is so large that it has been set up in the basement, where it takes 
up an entire end wall. One wonders, looking at the infinite detail that 
has gone into its construction, how an old lady could find the time and 
the patience to put it all together. 

Why that should have caused the reporter to wonder is hard to see. 
People in love find all the time in the world to make gifts, painstakingly 
and patiently, and tirelessly, for the beloved. Grandma was in love with 
God who for us and for our safety and salvation became a little child, 
born of Mary, the Virgin Mother. And because her love was great, her 
gift seemed never good enough, never quite complete. 

Grandma built her city of Bethlehem with love, that city of Bethlehem 
which every Christian mysteriously becomes at baptism, when Christ is 
born in us and we in Him. I think that Grandma understood the words 
of the epistle that are chanted on the feast of St. Nicholas, on whose 
feastday eve she died: “We have an everlasting city, but not here; our 
goal is the city that is one day to be.” I think that Grandma’s Christmas 
crib and what she called the Surrounding Country became the perennial 
outward sign of the love of her heart which must have been perfectly 
at home with the postcommunion collect for Christmas eve: “Grant, 
Lord, that we, who find meat and drink in the heavenly Sacrament Thy 
only-begotten Son has given us, may draw the breath of new life in 
rehearsing His Nativity.” 

Milwaukee, Wis. SisTER MADELEINE Sopuie, S.S.N.D. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. CLIFFORD HOWELL, an English 
Jesuit, is at present conducting his ‘‘layfolks’ Weeks’’ in var- 
ious cities of the U. S. and Canada. — REV. THEODOR 

KLAUSER is rector of Bonn University and a member of the litur- 
gical committee established by the German hierarchy. — Dom 
JUSTO PEREZ DE URBEL is a member of the Benedictine abbey in 
Buenos Aires that publishes the monthly Revista Liturgica Argen- 
tina. — MsGR. JOSEPH SCHMIDT, V.F., is the pastor at Carlisle, 
Penn., and director of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith 
for the Harrisburg diocese. — We regret that for reasons of space 
the second half of DR. ROSENSTOCK-HUESSEY’s article on ‘‘Litur- 
gical Thinking” had to be postponed until the January issue. 


e 


ORATE FRATRES is honored to add the name of Rev. John 
Oesterreicher to its list of associate editors. Readers will remember 
H. A. R.’s warm tribute to him in the February 20 issue. And his 
article on ‘““The Catholic Attitude towards the Jews’’ in the July 
24 issue was one of O. F.’s highlights of recent years. Fr. Oester- 
reicher is a native of Austria and a convert from Judaism. His 
first step towards the faith was occasioned, ironically enough, by 
the booklet Words of Jesus, by Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
the fanatical anti-Semite and notorious theorist of the “Aryan 
race.”’ Cardinal Newman’s Development of Christian Doctrine 
brought final conviction. After his ordination in 1927 he founded 
in Vienna the Opus Sancti Pauli, an institute dedicated to pre- 
senting the Jewish ‘‘problem”’ as a religious question and a mys- 
tery of faith. On the other hand, it taught Jews the truth about 
the Church, giving them instruction on a high spiritual and intel- 
lectual level. Nor did instruction cease at baptism. Converts came 
to weekly classes on the bible and the liturgy. 

Fr. Oesterreicher fled Austria in 1938. While in Paris he pub- 
lished Racisme, Antisemitisme, Antichristianisme, since repub- 
lished in this country. With the encouragement of the Holy Father 
to carry on his apostolate here, he came to the VU. S. in 1940. At 
present he lives at St. Rita’s Rectory, New York, and is research 
professor of sacred theology at Manhattanville College. He has 
contributed articles to Theological Studies, The Catholic World, 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Thought, Cross and Crown, 
etc. Of particular merit is his pamphlet, The Apostolate to the 
Jews (America Press), a popular, positive statement of the Cath- 
lic position far more effective than any mere anti-anti-Semitic 
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tract. O.F. readers can look forward to some vital contributions 
from his pen in future issues. 
7 
Please note the Christmas gift subscription forms in the advertis- 


ing section of this number. O.F. needs more subscribers, and the 
U. S. needs more O.F.’s! 
o 


Small stained glass medallions of the saints and of biblical 
scenes are available for purchase from Carl Paulson, St. Benedict's 
Farm, Upton, Mass. These are very attractive pieces, averaging 
about 4 by 5 inches, and are intended to be hung on curtain pulls 
or otherwise suspended in windows. Sure, brilliant colors are 
used. The medallion of Our Lady of Housework preaches silently 
a beautiful sermon on doing ordinary things well, and would 
set a decidedly Christian stamp on the home if hung in a sunny 
kitchen window. Prices range from $3.50 to $12.00. 


Y 


Fr. Edward M. Catich, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, has 
sent us a printed map of the Davenport Diocese. The map shows 
the various parishes, missions, colleges, and other Catholic insti- 
tutions, and brings out graphically the whole Catholic organization 
of the diocese and the physical relationships between its parts. Such 
a map has many uses. It serves to make individual priests or relig- 
ious more conscious of the whole Church in the diocese. The needs 
of sparsely covered areas are immediately apparent. Travellers 
could easily find the nearest church in any locality by consulting 
the map. The information is very simply and concisely put, and 
the map makes an attractive picture when framed on a wall. Other 
dioceses could profitably have similar maps. 


+ 


Another encouraging sign of the longed-for renaissance appears 
in Boston. This time in the form of a course of instruction. Under 
the personal direction of His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing, a 
program is at present under way in which all Sisters who teach 
music in the parochial schools are receiving free instruction in the 
appreciation and methods of teaching Gregorian chant. Approx- 
imately 550 Sisters from all parts of the archdiocese are taking 
the classes which meet twice a month at Emmanuel College near 
the center of the city. Rev. Russell Davis, director of music at St. 
Clement’s Preparatory Seminary and at the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross, together with Miss Margaret Leddy and Miss Margaret 
Gleason of the Pius X School of New York are giving the courses. 
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College credits are being offered by the Newton College of the 
Sacred Heart for those wishing to apply for them. 

This present series of meetings will be climaxed next May with 
a demonstration Mass in which some 6000 children of the 5th, 6th 
and 7th grades will take part. The follow-up will be in the form 
of a prescribed course of study in chant for all the schools of the 
archdiocese in the fall of 1950. 

A similar series as the one outlined above is being planned for 
the organists and choir directors. 

The entire program stems from Archbishop Cushing’s publicly 
voiced fervent hope that chant will be ‘‘universally adopted” 
throughout the Archdiocese of Boston. 

. 


To avoid the disagreeable necessity of raising our subscription 
price another half dollar, to make ends meet, we have solicited 
several more advertisements. Readers will do themselves and us a 
favor by patronizing these firms and mentioning their ads in O.F. 


¢ 


The question of whether Gregorian chant can be sung convinc- 
ingly to English words was at least partially (i.e., in respect to 
syllabic chants) answered at the St. Louis Liturgical Week. The 
Salve Regina was sung in English after every meeting of the Con- 
ference, and stirred up general enthusiasm. The translation used 
was that to be found in the latest edition of our Sunday Compline 
booklet. To meet the obvious demand, all four Marian anthems 
have now been reprinted by the Liturgical Press, with Latin and 
English texts, in inexpensive leaflet form. Price, 6 for 10 cents. 


e 


It was the late Cardinal Suhard who in his pastoral Growth 
or Decline brought home to many the urgency of the Christian 
apostolate in terms of Christ’s incarnation. Christ wants to be- 
come incarnate in every new generation; every new development 
in thought and civilization must be brought to a head in Him. 
And that is why the Church, His mystical incarnation through 
time, may not be stagnant, but must be fully catholic. A machine 
cannot adapt itself; an organism, like the Church, while remaining 
essentially the same, can and must “em-body” all new groping 
toward truth and goodness. In this sense, the whole year is a con- 
tinuous process of incarnation, a daily Christmas. The feast it- 
self, then, not only renews in us the grace of Christ’s birth for our 
own spiritual growth; it rededicates us, in the generosity of spirit 
peculiar to itself, to the daily task of incarnation. In a secularized 
world, it gives us the courage of Him who said: “‘Behold, I make 
all things new.”” — A blessed Christmas to all our readers! 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“LET US BE PRACTICAL” 


To the Editor: —I have just seen Mr. Higginson’s letter in the October 
number of O.F., wherein he says: “Fr. Howell’s reply, I am glad to say, 
no longer upholds the original plan mentioned in O.F., simplifying the 
melodies of the present Vatican Edition.” 

I do not know whence he got this notion. My reply was concerned 
solely to prove the groundlessness of his objection. I beg therefore to 
state: 

1) That I uphold with conviction everything I wrote in the original 
article. 

2) That I maintain no approval of the $.C.R. is needed for publishing 
a simplification of the present melodies of the Vatican Edition provided 
this simplification disclaims authenticity. 

3) That when I get back to England I shall endeavor to get some 
acknowledged authority on plainsong to make and publish this simplifi- 
cation. 

4) That if I cannot find anyone else willing to do it, then I shall 
do it myself. 


En route (Rev.) Ciirrorp Howe -t, S.J. 


“A HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIMENT” (Cont.) 


To the Editor: —. . . We’re hard away at our liturgy periods for this 
year, esp. preparing for the next Sunday — Christ the King. We get our 
Spanish, French and Latin students to give, in those several tongues, the 
conversation between Christ and Pilate as recorded in St. John. The fresh- 
men handle the Latin, the sophomores the French or Spanish, and the 
juniors take the alternate. As “background” the seniors take the portions 
of St. John dealing with the Last Discourse, the Garden, right up to 
Pilate’s inquiries, doing it in dialogue manner. It is most impressive! And 
after all, it makes good sense to implement Pope Pius XI’s wonderful 
statement that the faithful are more effectively taught by celebrating 
the feasts of the year chan by even the most solemn pronouncements of 
the teaching Church. 


Newburgh, N. Y. SisTER Mary Consixia, O. P. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MISSAL. In Latin and English. Being the Text of the Missale Romanum 
with English Rubrics and a New Translation. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
1949. Pp. 1620. Leather, $10.00 to $25.00, according to binding. 


Without a doubt, this is the most beautifully gotten-up of all English 
or English-Latin missals now for sale. Its attraction is immediate — and 
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so compelling that a reviewer must fear for the objectivity of his criti- 
cism of content. Clear, strong type-face, handsomely designed (I’m sure 
Eric Gill would have been delighted; or is it perhaps one of his creations?) ; 
printing in black and red; generous margins; excellent paper; the Order 
of the Mass placed in the center of the book; — it’s all as it should be 
in the most ideal of worlds. And the whole makes up a substantial but 
not bulky handful, exactly one inch thick. (Unfortunately, this also 
entails an increased amount of cross-pagination.) The problem of illus- 
trations was neatly side-stepped: except for the one on p. 760, which is 
out of character, they look genteely antique, not adding much, but not 
detracting either. 

Publisher’s announcements both here and abroad singled out the quality 
of the English translation. All the scriptural parts are by Msgr. Knox. 
Few if any readers will not have made up their minds already about 
whether they like his work or not; this affords the reviewer too an op- 
portunity to resort to some side-stepping. The prayers and the Order 
of the Mass are the joint effort of Rev. J. O’Connell and H. P. R. Fin- 
berg. In general, I share the enthusiasm of Donald Attwater concerning 
it (cf. O.F., April 17, pp. 266f.). The “genius” of the Roman collects 
has been preserved better than in any previous English “Catholic trans- 
lation,” without prejudice to vernacular idiom. The rhythm and felicity 
of language of many of the collects give unalloyed pleasure. But it is 
necessary to add that more is required for liturgical (and biblical) trans- 
lation: scrupulously exact study of philology, of the historical meaning 
and connotation of the words, is imperative, more especially if an issue 
is made of the competency of the translation offered. Such philological 
studies have appeared in increasing volume within the past two decades 
(e.g., in regard to such key-words as devotio, munus, etc.). It does not 
seem that the translators have availed themselves of them to any appre- 
ciable extent. Even the glossary contained in such a work as Schorlem- 
mer’s Die Kollektengebete would have proved helpful. Nor did they em- 
body some of the important text-critical investigations of recent years, 
particularly of the Canon: e.g., Abbot Capelle’s proof two years ago that 
the “omnibus orthodoxis atque catholicae et apostolicae fidei cultoribus” 
in the “Te igitur” prayer refers to the bishops and not to the general 
body of the faithful. (The initial “And so” for the “Te igitur” is of 
course a most happy stroke.) In brief, if this is indeed the best English 
version thus far produced —and I think it is— it is still not good 
enough to be anything like a definitive one; Knox, O’Connell and Fin- 
berg are the right men for the job, but they must draw more upon the 
scientific findings of other experts in the field. 

Since liturgical scholars are agreed that the Canon really begins with 
the dialogue preceding the preface, some prominence might well have 
been given to this structural importance of the preface. Similarly, most 
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students of the liturgy welcomed the elimination of the votive Masses 
of the Passion during Septuagesima and Lent (“Of the Crown of Thorns,” 
“Of the Lance and Nails,” etc.) in the revision of the calendar under 
Pius X. Their reintroduction among the regular lenten ferial Masses dis- 
turbs, even if prefaced by the rubric, “By special grant in certain places.” 
Finally (and not too seriously), American users of the missal will likely 
rub their eyes to discover the “Prayer for the King” immediately fol- 
lowing the Ordinary of the Mass. 

Teachers and learners, whether young or adult, who desire an explana- 
tion of the Proper texts, will no doubt continue to favor the St. An- 
drews’ Daily Missal. None is given in this edition. Of course, it can be 
argued that that is not the function of a missal. Granted. But it makes 
things handy. 

Ordinarily, books reviewed by members of the community are handed 
over to our Abbey Library. But this one, I’m hoping, will soon have on 


| its fiyleaf, “Ad usum” — G. L. D. 


THE MASS. A Historical Commentary. By Dom Bede Lebbe, O.S.B. Browne 
% Nolan, Limited, Dublin. 1949. Pp. lii-168. Cloth, 8s 6d. 


This book by the author (recently deceased) of the excellent pamphlet, 
The Eucharist, the Life of the Church, published in 1947 by; the Licur- 
gical Press, should meet with a warm welcome. 

For a historical commentary on the Mass, it is unusually brief — the 
text proper comprises 125 pages. But into these pages the author has 
packed an immense amount of information and inspiration. 

Dom Bede indicates that his aim is “to draw the attention of the faith- 
ful to the rites of the liturgy, making them familiar with those cere- 
monies and gestures which a long tradition has woven into the very 
warp of the Church’s prayer.” “It is only by understanding these rites 
and attuning our souls to the sentiments they echo,” he says, that we can 
perceive the full meaning of the Holy Sacrifice.” His emphasis then is 
on rites and ceremonies. 

There is a lengthy introduction with the liturgy and its meaning, with 
worship, and with the Roman Mass. Much of this material is familiar, but 
old truths are presented so simply and so convincingly that they take on 
new life: e.g., “The Church’s sacraments consecrate us to God’s wor- 
ship; they are not simply means to make us holy for our own sake and 
after our own manner. They effect in us the image of Jesus Christ.” 

In the body of the book, each rite or part of today’s Mass is explained 
historically. The evidence given is necessarily limited, but for the most 
part the explanations are consistently sound and in accord with recent 
scholarship. And it is surprising how much the author was able to con- 
dense into his brief treatment: the Kyrie is rightly viewed as the last 
vestige of the litanies, used in the early Church and still surviving in 
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Eastern rites; the Canon begins with the Dominus vobiscum introducing 
the preface; the explanation of the Humiliate capita vestra Deo with 
the prayer super populum is the most satisfying this reviewer has seen, 
And so one could continue. 

But there are statements, few though they are, that one cannot but 
question. Should one dismiss summarily the Gloria on the grounds that 
“only comparatively recently . . . has it become a usual chant in the 
Mass”? True, it was not chanted universally until the 12th century and 
its use had been restricted for a long time to bishops, but it is one of the 
Church’s most precious heritages from the “hymnology” of ancient times, 
And it was definitely meant to be sung by the congregation. For pure 
beauty, moreover, and its unselfish spirit it has always been ranked with 
the Te Deum, the Magnificat, and Benedictus. 

Again, is one to be satisfied with the single explanation for the name 
collect as derived from colligere since the prayer gathers and binds into 
one sheaf all the needs and desires of the community? Or have other 
scholars erred in tracing the name to the Oratio ad collectam? But these 
are minor criticisms of an otherwise commendable study. 

In the appendix, a valuable addition, there is a good treatment of the 
altar, of altar breads, and of the Fermentum and the Sancta. Many will 
also be glad to find brief sketches of the saints of the Canon. 

The illustrations are apt and pertinent. Unfortunately, however, there is 
no index. But for its intrinsic worth it is to be hoped that the book will 
enjoy as much popularity in America as it has in Ireland where it has 
already gone into a second edition. L. M. 


DANTE THE PHILOSOPHER. By Etienne Gilson. Translated by David 
Moore. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1949. Pp. xii-338. Cloth, $4.00. 


“I find it hard to admit that even one of the parties involved in the 
controversy is wholly disinterested.” Thus Gilson (p. 321), beginning a 
paragraph which confesses his own prejudices. This charming admission I 
make my own. The reader who feels I am not as just to this book as my 
brief space allows is urged to turn from the review to the book itself. 

“The conclusion to which [before 1932] I had already been led by my 
study of the Monarchy encouraged me to regard Siger as representing in 
the Paradiso a sepzratist doctrine embracing Church and State, theology 
and philosophy, and envisaging something far more radical than the dis- 
tinctions whose validity is upheld by St. Thomas Aquinas” (p. 322). 
Against this sentence, which expresses Gilson’s “prejudice,” I must put a 
sentence to express my own “counter-prejudice”: “Converted by the 
Dante encyclical, fascinated by the light thrown by Dante on Aquinas, 
I am still convinced that the philosophy which underlies the Divine Com- 
edy is Dante’s own correction of the separatist philosophism through 
which he struggled towards the light.” 
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The small space at my command restricts me to a sketch of the chief 
lines of thought along which prejudice and counter-prejudice must clash. 

1) Gilson holds (p. 221) that Dante’s universe, though not identified 
with any other known type of medieval Christian universe, is nevertheless 
typically Christian. Yet he also maintains (p. 224) that the Monarchy 
was removed from the Index, because “it was simply considered that 
political conditions had altered sufficiently for the doctrine to have lost 
much of its virulence.” And he adds: “Little imagination is needed to 


| conceive conditions under which the book might recover it” [its viru- 


lence]. 

But I must ask, if Gilson, as quoted above, was led to his present view 
by studying the “virulent” Monarchy, how can he still hold that Dante’s 
universe is typically Christian? Further: The Dante encyclical quoting 
preferentially from the Monarchy, can surely not hold the book to be 
virulent. Gilson (and he is not alone) does not refer to the encyclical. 


| Are curial adversaries to be ignored? Dante did not think so. 


2) In the Convivio, certainly, Aristotle is the guide. But not in the 
Comedy. There Vergil is the guide. Representing human reason and Ro- 
man civilization, he acts throughout as messenger of Beatrice, the symbol 
of divine wisdom, of theology. 

3) If Dante’s Averroism is “purely formal and devoid of content” 
(p. 300), then Siger, who, according to Gilson (p.275), was Averroist 
to the last, may wel! stand (Paradiso 10:133-138) for Dante himself, as 
he passes from separatism into the unbroken circle of Thomistic unity, 
the golden mean between separation and confusion. 

4) The interested student should look up Dom Dunstan Tucker’s excel- 
lent articles in O.F. (Vol. XIV, pp. 204-211; XV, pp. 112-122; XVI, 
pp. 61-68), which point out the liturgical undertone throughout the Di- 
vine Comedy. Gilson does not sufficiently take this into account. His book 
may, inspite of his good intentions, tend to secularize Dante. 

Friends quarrel, then are reconciled. Gilson’s defence of the human 
reality of Beatrice is masterly. “The Divine Comedy is the story of a 
living being in the midst of other living beings and, among these living 
beings, there is none more real than Beatrice” (p. 73). 


Conception Abbey Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 


LITURGY AND EDUCATION — SECOND MARITIME LITURGICAL 
WEEK, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, August 17-22, 1948. Edited by Rev. 
Peter Nearing. Maritime Liturgical Week, Canso, Nova Scotia. 1949. Pp. 
128. Paper, $2.00. 

Those Antigonish people have a reputation for going at things with 
unique force and determination, and this liturgical week is no exception to 
the rule. Anyone, of course, except the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion, can see the advantage a liturgical week would enjoy where there is 
a popular social and economic philosophy of cooperation. Rich soil and 
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good climate for the supreme cooperation in Christ. The work of “Co-op” 
Coady and the other valiant priests of St. Francis Xavier’s Extension De- 
partment is evident in these pages. 

Eleven papers could not hope to exhaust so broad a topic as “Liturgy 
and Education,” but they all stick to the point, each makes a contribution. 
And, what is best, they make it crystal clear that liturgy és education, that 
it is no disparagement of the liturgy to consider and encourage and strive 
to make more effective its formative influence. 

Fr. Ellard’s paper, based on Mediator Dei, introduces us to the basic 
notions of liturgy, especially of participation. Suggestions for elementary 
and high schools, choirs, homes are made in succeeding contributions, 
Fr. Paschal Botz’s excellent treatment of “Liturgy in the Seminary” has 
already been reprinted in OraTE Fratres (Vol. 22, no. 11) for the edifi- 
cation, this recently “graduated” cleric hopes, of all theological faculties, 
rectors, spiritual directors — and seminarists. 

Dr. Lydwine van Kersbergen, of Grailville, makes a major contribution 
from a less specialized point of view in her paper, “Liturgy — the Normal 
School of Sanctity for the Laity.” Beginning with the present spiritual 
crisis and the Church’s answer in the lay apostolate, she goes on to dis- 
cuss in inspiring and practical fashion the “three centers for the inte- 
gration of our lives in praise of God”: the Mass, the Sunday, and the 
year of grace. With the community emphasis characteristic of Grailville 
and inherent in applied Christianity, she explores these centers and makes 
applications for home as well as parish life. 

It will be a long time before we have too much of this kind of litera- 
ture. And it is even more important that these weeks multiply, in prov- 
inces and dioceses — why not in parishes, in place of the routine “mis- 
sion”? R. HL 


RESTORE THE SUNDAY. The Christian Concept of the Sunday and Prac- 
tical Suggestions for the Sanctification of the Sunday in Lay Life. Grailville, 
Loveland, Ohio, 1949. Pp. 172. Mimeoprint, $3.00. 


TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN SUNDAY. A Practical Program for Lay Apos- 
tles. Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 1949. Pp. 33. Mimeographed, $.50. 
“Sunday must become again the day of the Lord, the day of adoration, 

of prayer, of rest, of recollection and of reflection, of happy reunion in 

the intimate circle of the family. The results of the struggle between be- 
lief and unbelief will depend to a great extent on the use that each of 
the opposing fronts will make of Sunday” (Pius XII to Catholic Action- 
ists, Sept. 7, 1947). Grail people have resolutely set about realizing in 
their community and in their most recent publication the Holy Father's 
wish. In the foreword and introduction (by Archbishop McNicholas and 

Msgr. Hellriegel respectively) and in part one, members of the hierarchy 

and clergy study “the Christian concept of the Sunday,” while in part two 

lay apostles, speaking out of the fulness of their experience, offer practical 
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suggestions for “the celebration of the Sunday in lay life.” The volume 
concludes with resolutions for the restoration of the Sunday drawn up 
at the French Liturgical week in 1947 and with a select bibliography. 
The first part, consisting of seven essays (all but one here reprinted in 
English translations from European reviews) helps us grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the Sunday in Christian life by studying the origin and history 
of the Lord’s day; the role of the sacred day in the plan of salvation; its 
basic function as the weekly celebration and renewal of the Lord’s resur- 


| rection and our own spiritual resurrection from the death of sin and in- 


corporation into Christ at our baptism, when we were first united with 
Christ’s Easter life; the sacrifice of the Mass communally offered as the 
essential act of the sanctification of the Sunday; the theology and mys- 
ticism of the Lord’s day; the true character of the Sunday as the weekly 
Christian feast. Dom Jean Hild’s two articles are especially outstanding. 
On p. 112 “Cursed is the earth in thy work” should read (in accord with 
the Hebrew original) “‘Cursed is the earth because of thee” (Gen. 3:17). 
Human labor as such is not cursed by God but the earth, which, since 
the fall, resists his efforts. 

The second part contains valuable practical suggestions for the sanc- 
tification of the Lord’s day in church, in the home and family circle, at 
meals and recreation, which are drawn from actual life and personal 
experience, and are directed immediately toward the living of the Chris- 
tian Sunday. These three articles are indicative of zealous lay apostles in 
many parts of the country desirous of living the full Christian life. 
They are a most hopeful sign in our secularized society. 

Throughout we are given a positive pattern for the renewal of the 
Sunday in the parish and in the home. The volume is accompanied by a 
booklet containing a practical program and outlines for six meetings, 
Towards a Christian Sunday, to be used in connection with Restore the 
Sunday upon which it is based. It contains much additional material. 

“Every bishop and priest, every scholar and teacher, every leader and 
lay apostle will welcome this book and find in it the long looked for 
means for the achievement of the most urgent task that awaits us today: 
the full restoration in the minds and hearts of men everywhere of the 
‘Day which the Lord hath made’ ” (Msgr. Hellriegel in the Introduction). 


M. J. M. 


HISTOIRE DE L’ORDRE DE SAINT BENOIT. By Dom Philibert Schmitz, 
O.S.B. Tome III: Histoire externe. Du Concordat de Worms au Concile de 
Trente. Tome IV: Du Concile de Trente au XXe siécle. Histoire Constitu- 
tionelle. Les Editions de Maredsous, Maredsous, Beigium. 1948. Pp. 306 & 
350. Paper, 300 Belgian fr. 


These two volumes belong to a projected six-volume set. The first two 
covered the “Benedictine centuries,” from the beginning of the order 
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until it reached its apogee in the early twelfth century. The era closes and 
decline begins with the Concordat of Worms (1122) which “settled” the 
problem of Investiture by granting to the State the right of patronage 
in the election of abbots. The plan of the first two volumes is duplicated 
in the next four, which traverse all the subsequent centuries after 1122 
until the year 1935. This plan is as follows: firstly, the external and con- 
stitutional history is presented (Vols. III and IV) ; then, the same period is 
retraced to give an exposition of the Benedictines’ place in European 
civilization, viz., their economic activity and their intellectual, artistic 
and spiritual work (Vols. V and VI). 

Vol. III is perhaps the most instructive of the set, because it cross- 
examines the period of decadence and the material is, in large part, new. 
The general attitude of historians has been to skip it with a summary 
reference to the fact of decadence and then devote all attention to the 
new mendicant orders, which occupied the spotlight in the Church’s ex- 
ternal activity. This has been unfortunate, because the decadence was not 
only Benedictine but Church-wide. The germ of universal decadence was 
already present in the birthday of the new mendicant orders, and these 
latter with all their youth and apparent vigor withstood its ravages with 
even less felicity than the Benedictines (cf. III, p. 11, note 1). Moreover, 
it is precisely in the causes and the whole concatenation of events of the 
Benedictine decadence that one may best study true Benedictine spirit 
and perhaps, as a special bonus, gain sober balance and many salutary les- 
sons besides. For example, there is a good lesson on the reform-spirit in 
the well-known rivalry between Cluny and Citeaux. The Cistercian re- 
form, which in its beginning made such a strong point of correcting 
the elder Cluny, in one short century found itself, but worse, in the same 
situation which it had previously reproached so generously (III, 34). 
Again, in the modern specialized “movements” of the Church, we are 
able to see a repetition of the history of the dozen or so Benedictine off- 
shoots in the new congregations of the middle ages, each concentrating 
on a highly specialized raison d’étre. It is most healthy to just realize that 
all of our “new” ideas have been tried perhaps ten times over in the past. 
It makes for balance and helps exceedingly to purify our love of Christ. 

As serving such purpose, Dom Philibert’s Histoire is a gold-mine. It is 
unquestionably destined to be a standard reference, and ought to be trans- 
lated into English quam primum. Meriting special mention is the fact 
that, for more detailed study, the author supplies copious bibliography at 
the bottom of each relevant page (where it belongs). 

In good history the metaphysics of the historian, which supplies his 
principles of interpretation, is the important thing. Dom Philibert dis- 
plays two excellent ones: the Benedictine order is a living organism that 
adapts itself to time and place. Hence at any given time, judgment must 
be passed not simply on the basis of the strict letter of the Rule; but, 
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saving essential monachism and due observance of the Rule, its relevive 
worth depends on the judiciousness of its adaptation. The next princ’ple 
is ethical. Dom Philibert brightens up the course of events with that 
warm sympathy and broad understanding that characterize genuine his- 
torianship. Another might easily have contented himself with giving an 
account of the wretched scandals with full documentation, but Dom P. 
is intent on finding the explanation of such lapses and on discovering 
too the good that stands alongside. Thus the feudal organization of society 
in the middle ages justifies and perhaps made necessary the Cluniac sys- 
tem of serfdom, even though the Cistercian reform directly opposed it. 
But the press of the times led Citeaux itself into compromise by adopting 
and putting a habit on the serfs and calling them “conversi” or lay 
brothers. In the last analysis, they were instituted to do the work while 
the monks did the office. This is certainly a sawing-up of St. Benedict’s 
monk into halves and a departure from the ideal; but, as Dom P. sees it, 


| the times to a certain extent warranted it. 


A direct quotation will better illustrate the author’s method. Here is 
his resumé of the centuries of decadence: 


During these three centuries, the Benedictine abbeys found them- 
selves at grips with most serious difficulties. Deprived of that ad- 
vantage which centralization would have afforded, such as other 
religious orders possessed, they had to face harshest trials with their 
restricted forces. The economic crises, which convulsed Europe, im- 
poverished them; wars ruined them; interference of seculars threw 
the machinery of their organization out of kilter; recruitment (viz., 
selection and limitation of vocations on the feudal basis of revenue 
and endowment) and the system of commendatory abbots inflicted 
mortal wounds; the creation of a multiplicity of new religious orders 
necessarily deprived them of numerous vocations; cultural trends 
confronted them with difficult, nay even insoluble problems of 
adaptation. Notwithstanding all these trials, the monasteries survived 
the incessantly recurring tempests. They preserved the essential: the 
practice of the Rule of St. Benedict, if not in its entirety, undoubt- 
edly at least of as much as circumstances permitted. Indefatigably, 
generations after generations, they struggled back against the current 
which had set them adrift, rebuilding their destroyed abbeys, restor- 
ing bit by bit their discipline. One must duly recognize this and on 
this score one may well admire them (III, 153). 


This is good apologetics and most wholesome history. But a theology 
of monachism will look deeper and learn profitable lessons for today. In 
the whole history of the order and especially of its decadence, one obvious 
pitfall has always been flirtation with the world. In the matter of adapta- 
tion, pure monachism is something catholic and perennial, above place 
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and time, and it is fatal to secularize it one whit. Particularly, mo; 
economics, based on poverty and manual labor, as contrasted with eg 
dowment, external revenue or mendicancy, safeguards that independen 
from the world which is so essential. Invariably it has been the econon 
factor which made monasteries vulnerable to secularism and compromi 
Another conclusion of monastic theology relates to a clearly defined poli 
of “fertility.” Cluny in all her glory with 200 dependent priories bene: 
her wing did not mother one mature abbey. It resulted in the whole cog 
gregation not being able to produce an abbot capable of taking care 4g 
Cluny itself. This seems most important for the life of the spirit of th 
holy Rule. The latter embraces in the community all types of vocations 
old and young, delicate, infirm, lazy, pusillanimous, monks liable to @ 
communication, incorrigibles, etc. But the mainstay of the communi 
must always be those strong magnanimous monks who cherish the foum 
der’s spirit. It stands to reason that when the buildings are up and ca 
forts have crept in, and everything is running smoothly and just growi 
bigger, a different type of vocation is attracted than in the roughet 
beginnings. Unless the community is given to reproduction, only too s¢ 
the pusillanimous and less apostolic will predominate in number, 
after they elect an abbot of their own way of thinking, school is out 
The lesson of history teaches most forcefully the community’s need ¢ 
prolific fertility in making new foundations for the very sake of its a 
spirit and health. In such a set-up, there is vitality, the kind that attrag 
honest, genuine vocations. REMBERT Sore, O.5.B. 


Fifield, Wis. 


AS IN A MIRROR. By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. The Newman Bookshe 
Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. 144. Cloth, $2.50. 


A blend of philosophy and mysticism, this excellent little book is@ 
series of meditations on God and man by Father James, professor of phik 
osophy at University College, Cork, Ireland, and associate editor of O. 
As the title suggests, it is the record of a Christian mind that has looke 
searchingly at God’s reflection in the world. The author calls it “an u 
pretentious effort to let the seasons dictate the changing tones of a be 
which is no philosophic treatise.” 

Despite his modest estimate, As Im A Mirror is packed with wisde 
about such subjects as the spirit of contemplation, humanism and religia 
modern pessimism, the power of suggestion, the mystery of suffering, the 
origin of evil, and so on. A brief section on Christian womanhood shows 
rare insight into the complementary nature of the sexes. 


Father James writes with vigor and freshness, and in the beauty of thi 
little volume the reader should readily discern the reflection of God, # 
in a mirror. J. M. 53 
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